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and work of the Missionary Union and of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention are reviewed briefly, and the peculiarly brilliant triumphs of 
divine grace in their mission fields are considered more in detail. A 
brief appendix considers Baptist missions of the British empire. The 
brevity of the volume is to be deplored. At every page one wishes to 
know more. The history of American Baptist missions is deserving of 
a fuller and more circumstantial treatment. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Merriam may have the opportunity and inclination to write (before 
191 4 at the latest) a history of such a character as those of Mr. Lovett, 
of the London Missionary Society, and Mr. Stock, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The author quotes a strange error from Benedict estimating the 
Baptists in 181 2 as "one-fifth of the population of the whole country." 
As a matter of fact, they were about one forty-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation. 

The book is not free from occasional lapses in style and typo- 
graphical errors. A series of outline maps of mission fields would add 
much to its utility. 

George E. Burlingame. 

The University of Chicago. 



A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Robert William 
Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. Two volumes. New York : Eaton & Mains, 1900. 
Pp. xx + 429; xv + 418. $$. 

These two portly volumes bespeak enthusiasm, energy, and industry. 
They are the first attempt on so large a scale to present a popular his- 
tory of Babylonia-Assyria. The comprehensive work of Professor 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, is rather more than 
semi-technical ; it approaches the technical ; and the works of Professor 
Sayce cover specific themes that fall into the Babylonian-Assyrian field. 
Professor Rogers has pursued this subject with enthusiastic effort for 
more than ten years, and has gathered much of his material and written 
out the larger part of the text in various European libraries. His 
special fitness in one line, at least, is seen in the fact that he himself 
handles the cuneiform originals, and can test the translations and inter- 
pretation of these as presented in the works of other scholars. Another 
mark of fitness for the task, perfectly evident to one who reads the 
volumes from cover to cover, is his ability to write in a vigorous, popular 
style, and to express himself clearly and forcibly. His style, while 
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revealing a tendency to rhetorical flourish, carries the reader along with 
ease and increasing interest. 

The matter in these two volumes is broken into four books, viz.: 
(i) " Prolegomena, or Discoveries and Decipherments, Sources, Lands, 
Peoples, and Chronology of Babylonian History;" (2) " History of 
Babylonia;" (3) "History of Assyria;" (4) " History of the Chaldean 
Empire." 

The "Prolegomena" occupies more than three-fourths of Vol. I, 
and gives the results of a very exhaustive research into all the sources 
of information regarding the remarks and observation of travelers and 
explorers in the Mesopotamian valley and the adjoining territories for 
the past 400 years. This part of the work is so thoroughly worked up 
that it deserves to appear as a separate volume. In fact, there is ground 
for objection to the insertion of this, at least, in such exhaustive form, 
in a two-volume History of Babylonia and Assyria. The concluding 
chapters of this first book are intended as the introductory matter to 
the remainder of the work. Of these chapters the one dealing with 
the peoples of Babylonia will attract the most attention among specialist 
readers. Professor Rogers, as many other scholars, describes the early 
inhabitants of Babylonia as the " Sumerians," who were invaded by 
" barbarians " from Arabia. These "barbarians " were the Semites, who 
adopted the writing and civilization of the "Sumerians," and built 
upon the " Sumerian " foundation the great Semitic-Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of later millenniums. The author neglects to state that the ground 
for this assumption or theory is as yet purely linguistic. The linguistic 
basis, too, is gradually dissipating in the face of new facts. Still, if we 
can find a "Sumerian" people whose identity is beyond 'doubt, we 
shall heartily welcome the truth. 

The last quarter of Vol. I is a discussion of the scattered facts 
which we possess of early Babylonia. Too many treatments of this 
period and of particular phases of this period are premature. The 
lack of any adequate chronology of the whole stretch of time embraced 
within it, and the uncertainty of the dates of the great rulers whose 
inscriptions we possess, make a popular presentation of this age not 
only difficult, but next to impossible. The eighty-five pages given to 
it are quite long enough — if this period is to be treated alone. 

The first three-quarters of Vol. II, occupied by " The History of 
Assyria," gave the author abundant material from which to construct 
his narrative. This is of all the ancient periods the most fully repre- 
sented in original documents. And the translation and interpretation 
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of these by many hands have made this the most popular and the 
easiest period to weave into a fascinating story. As we pass down this 
history, we find chap, ii discussing the "Increase of Assyrian Power 
over Babylonia." This point raises the question whether it would not 
have been an improvement on the current methods of writing the history 
of those two great nations of the Mesopotamian valley to have treated 
the history as a unit from the earliest times down to the fall of Babylon. 
While there is a kind of naturalness to the book-divisions of the author, 
would not the oneness of the whole stretch of time have been better 
conserved by naming the great periods after the controlling power, as, 
for example, "Assyria Predominant," "Babylon Predominant"? 

The last quarter of Vol. II, though treating "The History of the 
Chaldean Empire," weaves in considerable biblical narrative touching 
Nebuchadrezzar's relations with the Jews — this in order to present the 
real significance of Nebuchadrezzar's reign for the final exile of the 
Jewish captives. This division makes full use of the latest inscriptions 
and carries us to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 

The publisher's work is admirably done. But there is a long list 
of errors, some typographical, and some in statements, probably slips, 
which can be easily corrected in a second edition. I note some of the 
most glaring: Vol. I, p. 20, 1. 3, we find "Mandelslo," but on p. 79 
"Mandesloe;" p. 24, 1. 12, should be "della;" p. 48, 1. 11, should be 
"Miinter;" p. 153, 1. 7, should read " Shalmaneser II.;" p. 155, 1. 18, 
should not "three sides" read "four sides" ? p. 168, 1. 6 from bottom, 
"Sasanians" (?): pp.184, 186, 187, and often, "De" as the first element 
of such proper names as de Longperier, de Saulcy, de Sarzec, except 
of course at beginning of sentence, should be " de ; " pp. 223, 224 the 
author mentions the word " Chaldian " to name the Vannic peoples, 
and unwisely uses it later in referring to these people. The term so 
closely related in form to "Chaldean" should not be adopted by 
authoritative writers. P. 239, end of note, the diary of Dr. Ward is 
not published in full in Peter's Nippur, Vol. I, App. F ; p. 240, 1. 8 
from bottom, insert "now" after "Harper;" pp. 248, 1. 11, and 250, n. 
1, Tel el-Amarna is spelled in two ways by the author; p. 295, 1. 19, 
"Nissau" (!); p. 329, 1. 9, "concensus" (!); p. 330, note, has two typo 
errors ; pp. 347, 348 are two methods of spelling Asshur in compound 
proper names. In Vol. II we mention these only: p. 45, 1. 17, and 
p. 49, 1. 7, give two different spellings of "Urumiyeh;" p. 94, 1. 3 
from bottom, "-shun" (!); p. in, 1. 10 from bottom, "sorry pass" 
scarcely comports with the dignity of the work; p. 131, 1. 14, "sat up 
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his throne" must be a slip; p. 165, 1. 18, "Shalmaneser IV." should 
be "Shalmaneser II.;" p. 211, 1. 12 has a typo error; p. 277and often, 
the term "Indo-European" seems quite out of place when referring 
to the Umman-Manda and other Asiatic non-Semitic peoples. 

Popular readers, especially, and most scholars would be glad to see 
a second edition contain a couple of up-to-date maps of the countries 

discussed. 

Ira M. Price. 



The Messages of the Apostles. The Apostolic Discourses in the 
Book of Acts, and the General Pastoral Epistles of the 
New Testament, arranged in chronological order, analysed, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D D., Dwight Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1900. Pp. xiii + 258. $1.25. 

The Messages of Jesus according to the Synoptists. The Discourses 
of Jesus in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
arranged as far as feasible in the order of time, and freely 
rendered in paraphase. ("The Messages of the Bible" 
series.) By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D., Professor of 
Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1 90 1. Pp. xviii + 244. $1.25. 

The companion book to this of Professor Stevens, The Messages 
of Paul, has been given a most cordial reception. We can expect 
nothing less for this, in which the other teachings of the apostolic age 
are made easily intelligible to the modern reader. The general intro- 
duction gives a brief historical background for the period to which 
these addresses belong, and special introductions are prefixed to each 
group of "messages." Critical questions are generally kept in the 
background, and in certain places Professor Stevens is inclined to be 
somewhat noncommittal. But this is doubtless wise when one considers 
the purpose of the series. It is not always easy to reduce to a few 
intelligible sentences the complicated argument of an epistle, but 
Professor Stevens has done his work in such a way that the Bible 
reader will find that the thought of the apostolic writers has become 
increasingly luminous. 

The volume of Professor Hall's is one of the most important of 
its valuable series of books. The sayings of Jesus as recorded in the 
synoptists yield themselves very readily to the plan of the editors, and 



